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or motive force. This deficiency is often called 'abulia9
or lack of will.

The one type of neurotic individual, the hysteric,
adjusts himself to his lack of motive force by narrowing
the field of his activity, so remaining intense in a nar-
row field, dissociated or split off from the rest of his
life, to which he becomes indifferent. Some system of
thoughts, memories, emotions, and tendencies grips him
at times with such hallucinatory vividness as to make
him oblivious to his surroundings, while he lives in this
system and acts it out, it may be, with surprising
dramatic power. When he comes out of this trance or
fit, he forgets all about it and its system of ideas, etc.
The narrowness of his 'field of consciousness' renders
him extremely suggestible, and liable to peculiar paraly-
ses and losses of sensation.

The psychasthenic, on the contrary, is diffuse rather
than narrow. He tries to keep hold of everything, but
has not force enough to make anything go properly.
He doubts, hesitates, repeats, ruminates, feels unreal
and unsure of himself. On the basis of this abulia and
insecurity there develop more or less well-defined irra-
tional fears, ideas, and ways of acting, which are to be
interpreted either as substitutes for significant acts
which he has not the force to undertake, or as his ways
of conceiving the difficulty in which he finds himself.
It is more satisfactory to deal with a definite trouble
than with an undefined feeling of strangeness and in-
security, and thus the queer fears and fixed ideas of these
subjects afford them some satisfaction, and constitute
a sort of way out of their difficulties. The tendency to
escape from vague uncertainty into some sort of definite